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PHYSIQUE AND PERSONALITY
That certain physical or bodily traits are causally correlated with par-
ticular mental or temperamental characteristics has long been a popular
belief, and during the nineteenth century phrenology was widely ac-
cepted. But today we know that the contours pf the skull bear no relation
to given traits or mental functions. So, too, it was long assumed that the
greater the intelligence the larger the brain and hence the bigger the
skull. But this belief has also been long since exploded. For example, Pear-
son (1906) did not find the slightest significant correlation between various
indices of head size and form of a large sample of school children and
university students and either the teachers' estimates of intelligence or
the scholastic grades. As he put it, "It is impossible to use head size as
a basis for judgment as to intelligence." Similarly, Somerville (1924)
correlated a variety of measurements of physical, motor, and sensory
traits with the scores from Thorndike's intelligence test'and got correla-
tions ranging from -.14 to .10, which indicate no significant relation-
ships whatsoever.
In like vein, attempts have been made to relate complexion, facial
form, and various postural and other manifestations with intellectual
and emotional characteristics. Some of the more valid studies, especially
in the field of so-called expressive movement, have already been noted.
(See Chapter X.) But there is much popular mythology about the rela-
tion of physiognomy to various personality characteristics. One of the
most exhaustive analyses of alleged physical features as clues to person-
ality was made by Cleeton and Knight (1924). Paterson (in Harris, Jack-
son, Paterson, and Scammon, 1930, p. 128) thus summarizes their find-
ings:
"... One hundred and twenty-two physical measurements were considered in
testing* the hypothesis that judgment, intelligence, frankness, will power, ability to
make friends, leadership, originality, and impulsiveness are revealed by various
physical characteristics. Ratings of these character traits as exhibited by the thirty
subjects employed in the experiment were secured from intimate associates and pooled
in such a manner as to yield an unusually reliable index of those traits. These pooled
ratings were then correlated with each of the physical measurements, with the net
result that the average of 201 correlations between variations in physical traits and
variations in character traits (presumed by character analysts to be closely related to
the physical traits) is exactly zero. Here is a beautiful statistical refutation of the
sweeping claims indulged in by devotees of physiognomy."
Not only have efforts been made to discover relationships between
separate mental traits and various bodily features, but a number of work-
ers have employed the concept of classes or types of physical make-up.
The physical anthropologists in their attempts to delineate races are a